Bob  Treleven, 
vice  preaident  of  the 
Green  Bay  Mike  and 
Key  Club,  helps 
Pam  LePage,  left,  of 
1205  Alice  Drive  and 
Kris  Simoens  of  1192 
Alice  Drive  in  a 
radio  demonstration 
at  Port  Plaza  Mall 
Saturday. 
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Ham  Radio  Operators 
Now  Even  Use  Moon 


BY  PAUL  WOZNIAK 

Press-Gazette  Staff  Writer 

Some  amateur  radio  oper¬ 
ators  are  bouncing  their  sig¬ 
nals  off  the  moon  these  days. 

^  And  that’s  just  one  of  the 

•  developments  in  a  field  that 
has  had  its  practitioners  for 
many  years,  as  contrasted 
with  the  CB  boom  of  the 
past  few  years. 

Citizen  s  band  does  have 
its  place,  according  to  Green 
Bay  area  “ham"  Handy 
Dyle,  but  there  are  big  diff¬ 
erences  between  hams  and 
CB  users. 

Ham  radio  operators  must 
be  licensed,  and  must  carry 
out  their  communications 
5  through  proper  procedures, 
«■  explained  Dyle.  To  become  a 
CB’er,  by  contrast,  requires 
*'  nothing  more  than  filling  out 
a  form  at  the  CB  store. 

Dyle  is  treasurer  of  the 
2*  Green  Bay  Mike  and  Key 

•  Club,  a  group  of  ham  radio 
l  enthusiasts  which  sponsored 
-  an  exhibit  at  the  Port  Plaza 

•  Mall  Saturday  to  introduce 
ham  radio  operation  to  shop- 

V  pers. 

The  *  mike"  in  the  title 
refers  to  microphones,  which 
I*  by  federal  regulations  are  al- 
•!  lowed  only  to  qualified  per- 
sons  who  pass  basic  elec- 
*4  tronic  and  procedural  tests. 

You  can  listen  in  to  ham 
radio  communication  with- 
C  out  any  license,  but  signal  or 
J  voice  transmission  requires 
licensing. 

The  "key”  in  the  club’s 
J  name  refers  to  Morse  code 

•  *  keys,  which  are  commonly 

•  used  by  ham  radio  operators. 
\  All  ham  radio  operators 
.  must  first  gain  proficiency  in 
*!  Morse  code  tapping  before 
I*  l**ing  given  "mike"  status. 

The  numbers  of  ham  oper- 

•  ators  have  not  significantly 
increased  over  the  years,  said 
Dyle,  a  salesman  for  Cudillac 
Plastics.  The  60-year  old 

%  American  Radio  Belay 
»  league,  to  which  Dyle’s 
group  is  affiliated,  boasts 
1 60, 000  members  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 

Although  the  AKUL’s 


160,000  members  don’t  rep¬ 
resent  all  ham  radio  opera¬ 
tors,  you  can  get  a  notion  of 
the  comparative  status  of  CB 
radios  by  noting  that  about 
14  million  Americans  are 
licensed  lor  CB  radio  opera¬ 
tion. 

One  doesn’t  have  to  be  an 
electronics  wizard  to  be  a 
full-fledged  "ham",  as  Dyle, 
in  respectful  tones,  termed 
the  ham  radio  operator. 

There’s  a  certain  excite¬ 
ment  in  being  in  contact 
with  the  fraternity  of  hams 
around  the  world.  “Take  me, 
for  instance,"  said  Dyle. 

He’s  been  transferred 
through  business  moves,  he 
explained,  from  Kockford. 
111.,  to  Green  Bay,  and  now  is 
moving  to  Flint,  Mich.  In 
each  locale,  one  finds  a 
unique  assemblage  of  hams, 
according  to  Dyle.  At  the 
same  time,  there's  a  bond, 
like  in  a  fraternity. 

Hams  have  several 
avenues  of  communication 
beside*  simple  microphone 
communication,  and  com¬ 
petition  among  hams  for 
prestige  often  occurs  to  allow 
boasts  of  bigger  or  unusual 
equipment. 

For  instance,  Mike  and 
Key  club  vice  president  Boh 
Treleven  is  building  a  televi¬ 
sion  unit  to  broadcast  his 
smiling  face  to  anyone 
within  dO  miles  who  may 
have  a  special  ham  TV  re¬ 
ceiver. 

Federal  regulations  will 
prohibit  Treleven  from 
hamming  it  up  anymore  than 
he  might  in  personal  commu¬ 
nication  with  a  single  party. 
Kntertainment  broadcasting 
by  ham  radio  is  illegal,  said 
Treleven. 

Properly  equipped  ham 
radio  operaters  can  now 
reach  greater  distances  with 
more  certainty  by  bouncing 
their  signals  off  a  satellite 
named  "Oscar”. 

Other  hams  bounce  their 
signals  off  the  moon,  said 
Treleven.  When  asked  why 
one  would  want  to  bounce 
off  the  earth’s  largest  satel¬ 


lite,  Treleven,  recalling 
mountain  climbers  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sport,  laughed  and  re¬ 
plied  that  hams  probably  do 
it  just  because  it’s  there. 

One  recently  emergent 
One  recently  emergent  sub¬ 
culture  among  hams  tries  to  , 
transmit  the  greatest  dis¬ 
tance  with  the  lowest  power. 
Some  are  even  using  solar- 
powered  transmitters  with 
about  1-watt  of  power  to 
reach  around  the  world. 

Treleven  said  that  previ¬ 
ously  the  tendency  had  been 
to  strive  for  greater  power, 
up  to  1,000  watts. 

Transmissions  are  verified 
by  the  receiver’s  mailing  of  a 
postcard  with  a  colorful,  per¬ 
sonalized  symbol  bearing  the 
station  number. 

Higher  levels  of  technol¬ 
ogy  are  also  permeating  ham 
radios  from  another  direc¬ 
tion.  Some  hams  are  buying 
old  teletype  machines  which 
transmit  a  code  unlike 
Morse. 

The  teletypes  can  send 
messages  at  tremendous 
speeds,  and  only  persons 
with  special  equipment  can 
receive  and  translate  them. 

More  technological  feats 
await  the  advepturous  ham, 
said  Treleven,  including 
printout  machines  tied  in 
with  inexpensive  computers 
to  translate  Morse  into  com¬ 
mon  printed  language. 

But  the  interested  indi¬ 
vidual  doesn’t  have  to  build 
up  a  fabulous,  costly  under¬ 
ground  cavern  of  equipment 
to  ham  it  up,  explained  the 
two  Mike  &  Key  members, 
which  is  why  they  set  up  Sa¬ 
turday’s  exhibit. 

In  fact,  to  help  the  new 
ham  out,  the  club  will  give 
free  training  to  interested  in¬ 
dividuals  who  want  to  gain 
the  lower  level  license  re¬ 
quired  for  key  broadcast. 
Classes  will  begin  in  Novem¬ 
ber. 

More  information  can  be 
obtained  by  telephone  from 
Bob  Heiser  at  his  home,  1547 
Foeller  Drive,  or  at  his  work 
as  a  Red  Cross  radio  dis¬ 
patcher. 


